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Editorial: 


DRIFTWOOD—AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


VERLOOKING THE OCEAN, on the sands of Vero 

Beach, Florida, there stands a monument to the 

ingenuity of man. It is in the form of a build- 
ing so crudely erected as to be overlooked by the 
average sightseer. There is no sign of paint, no regu- 
lar design of architecture and no outside landscaping 
in keeping with the many beautiful residences one 
passes on his way through the winding roads leading 
to the beach. 

Possibly if one had been previously informed of 
this ingenious creation he would pause for further 
inspection and find on closer observation that this 
was no ordinary building. Its timbers would not be 
recognized as those to be found in most structures 
but to consist of odds and ends including fragments 
of old ships with history unknown. Rusted cannon, 
mahogany timbers for tables and furniture, and other 
rare speciments of wood are reminders of storms, 
wars, and tragedies. Whatnots and “do-dads” line 
the walls both inside and out to lend an original 
atmosphere. All rooms are built of materials cast 
up by the sea and gathered to serve a purpose far 
different than originally planned. 

Driftwood, they call it, and well the building is 
named. It is here that we learn how something can 


be built from tragedy, catastrophic and unhappy 
events and in time become substantial and an asset 
to a community. Here we find a true example of old 
and battered material serving a useful service. All 
because there was vision and courage. A dream to 
create something and make it productive. 


We could go on with the story. Its possibilities 
lead ever onward. But the thought received while 
viewing this building and hearing the story of its 
creation is worth sharing with those whose purpose 
in life is to serve by helping persons who, through 
no fault of their own might have been cast aside 
as human driftwood. The thought of creating, help- 
ing or building something is worth carrying along. 
The satisfaction of having had a part in helping 
someone to become more useful to himself and an 
asset to his community is real. The things we can 
do, with a relatively small investment in service, can 
pay large dividends. This is welfare in its strictest 
sense. 


LeLanp W. Hiatt, Commissioner, 

Florida State Welfare Board, and 

Chairman, National Council of State 

Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators 
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A STUDY OF THE SERVICES NEEDED 
IN A PUBLIC ASSISTANCE CASE LUAU 


by Constance N. SWANDER 
School of Social Service 
Our Lady of the Lake College 


San Antonio, Texas 





a service to people is not new. The idea has 

gained increasing status through the years and 
now has a general acceptance, even though we have 
been able to make the concept fully effective in only 
a relatively few instances. During the spring and 
early summer of 1946 a group of area supervisors 
of the Texas State Department of Public Welfare 
and the author devoted a series of meetings to a 
discussion of this concept in relation to a revised 
Standard of Performance. The “Standard” under 
discussion stated positively the objectives of the 
agency in terms of service. The supervisors found 
themselves in agreement on the interpretation of 
agency philosophy that the first service of the public 
assistance agency is to assist the applicant or recipient 
to determine his eligibility and to do this in a manner 
which (1) recognized the rights of the applicant 
as a person and in relation to public assistance; and 
(2) indicated an alertness to all needs which the 
client presented and the relation of these needs to 
his economic problems. While the first responsibility 
of the agency is to help to meet as adequately as 
possible the financial needs, it is also recognized that 
in some instances the person coming to the agency 
for assistance brings needs which financial assistance 
alone cannot meet. 

Because of program limitations, such as shortage 
of funds and absence of a state general assistance 
program, limitations of staff both in numbers and 
in specialized social work training and the increas- 
ingly high case load (average of 376 cases at the 
time of the study), the agency had said that “related 
services” would be given to clients on a “selective” 
basis. The standard of performance calls for an 
evaluation of the worker in terms of the following 
statements: 

“Worker is alert to the needs of client which 
cannot be met by agency grant. He uses available 
agency sources with regard to health, employment, 
family relationships, normal needs of children and 
other individuals, housing, and maintenance needs 
to assist him in counselling with client regarding 


T: CONCEPT OF THE public assistance function as 


possible resources with which to meet such needs. 

“Worker informs the client of available local, 
state and federal resources which may be utilized 
to meet needs which cannot be met with client’s 
own resources. If the client wishes to be referred 
to the resource, worker, in making referral, gives 
proper consideration to the client’s capacity to make 
his own arrangements and to the referral agreement 
between the agency and the Department. Where 
organized resources are not available, the worker, 
on a selective basis, assists the client to locate 
resources.” 


Questions to which the group of supervisors sought 
answers were: In what areas are services needed? In 
what percentage of the case load are there indications 
that further services are needed? Are there some 
situations in which no further service is needed and 
if so, what percentage of the total case load do such 
cases represent? Is there any relationship between 
service needs and the category of assistance? It was 
thought that the answers to these questions would 
help to clarify our thinking around the service 
aspects of the public assistance job, and that it might 
also be of help in the administrative problems of 
assigning case loads. If, for example, it was learned 
that there is an appreciable difference in services 
needed in one category of assistance cases as com- 
pared to others, it might be reasonable to consider 
some factors other than geographical distribution and 
total number of cases in determining case load 
assignments. A third basis for interest in our ques- 
tions was the possible relationship of the answers 
to plans for in-service training. 

It was decided by the group that the only feasible 
approach to the questions in which we were inter- 


_ ested was through the case study method; to read 
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records representing a cross-section of the case load 
in a county and to analyze these records in terms 
of the problems presented and the services which 
seem to be needed. The idea was discussed with 
the state office staff and they were in agreement 
that this type of study might provide useful material. 
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Cast SELECTION 


HE SAMPLE cases to be read in the case characteris- 
Ti. study were selected in July 1946. The case 
load in the sample county was composed of 6,405 
old age assistance cases, 163 aid to needy blind cases 
and 529 aid to dependent children cases which 
approximated the categorical distribution for the 
state. Since the revised Standard of Performance 
had been in effect for slightly over three months it 
was decided to limit the study to the cases investi- 
gated during the last three months; reinvestigations 
and application investigations completed. 

The OAA sample was selected by choosing every 
eighth OAA case in each worker’s case load which 
had been investigated during the period, while the 
ANB sample was selected by choosing every other 
ANB case. Since all ADC cases had been reviewed 
within the past four or five months the ADC sample 
was selected by choosing every fourth ADC case in 
each worker’s case load. There were 200 OAA case 
records studied which represented 12.5 per cent of 
the three months’ investigations and approximately 
3 per cent of the OAA case load in the county. The 
125 ADC cases included in the study approximated 
a 25 per cent sample while the 30 ANB cases studied 
represented 50 per cent of the cases investigated 
during the sample period and slightly less than 20 
per cent of the total ANB case load. It was possible 
to check the representativeness of the sample against 
state wide data relative to sex, marital status, age of 
recipient, and length of time under care and com- 
parison showed a very close similarity of distribution. 


DescriPTION OF SETTING 


EFORE DISCUSSING THE findings of the survey it 
B would perhaps be wise to give briefly some descrip- 
tion of the setting in which the study was made. The 
public assistance program in Texas is administered 
by the state agency through area offices. The state 
is divided for administrative purposes into regions, 
and each region subdivided into areas. A field 
representative is appointed for each region and is 
the liaison officer between local and state staff. The 
work in each area is headed by an area supervisor, 
and the number of assistant supervisors depends 
upon the size of the staff and case load within the 
area. 

The office in which this study was made is located 
in San Antonio and covers one of the metropolitan 
areas which includes seven counties. The cases 
were selected from Bexar County in which the area 
office is located. In the sample county at the time 


of the study there was a total case load of 7,097, a 
staff of 19 field workers, an area supervisor, two 
assistant supervisors, and the field work supervisor 
and three students from the School of Social Service. 

Bexar County has had for many years, and still 
does have, unusually serious health and housing 
problems. San Antonio, for example, has the highest 
death rate from tuberculosis of any city of comparable 
size in the nation and an unenviable maternal and 
infant death rate. The social and health needs of 
the city are complicated by the fact that approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the city’s population is Latin 
American and that in large part this group had 
traditionally been a low wage group, many of whom 
have had to live in sub-standard houses, which has 
contributed to the spread of communicable disease 
and other health hazards. 

The community’s voluntary health and welfare 
services have shown marked growth and development 
within the past five years. Budgets of community 
chest agencies in the field of services to families and 
children exclusive of the institutional programs have 
increased approximately 80 per cent in this period. 
There are nine such agencies in the community, 
six of which are supported through the community 
chest. These agencies, however, are still handicapped 
not only by their limitations of staff and money, 
but by the gaps in the public social and health 
services. There is no state or local general assistance 
fund and the voluntary agencies must, therefore, carry 
the full burden of supplementing the categorical 
assistance grants and of assuming responsibility for 
service, including financial aid, to all persons whose 
needs cannot be met under one of the categorical 
programs. The one exception to this statement is 
the Tuberculosis Control Board which is a public 
agency supported jointly by city and county tax 
funds. This organization was established recently 
for the purpose of providing financial assistance to 
persons or to families in which there are persons 
with active pulmonary tuberculosis. 

It is important also to realize that in a county 
with a total population of approximately 430,000, 
of which 350,000 represent the city of San Antonio, 
there is no city provision for free medical care, and 
a county hospital with a total bed capacity of only 
176 beds. There are an additional 69 beds made 
available by the county for the free care of patients 
who have tuberculosis. 


DEFINITION OF SERVICE CLASSIFICATIONS 


I TRYING TO cLassiFY the service needs presented 
in the cases read, five definitions were used. 
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These are indicated as A, B, C, D, and E. In classi- 
fication A were included those situations in which 
financial need is complicating by environmental and 
personal factors indicating a need for continuing 
service, and of sufficient severity that lack of service 
might well create further problems for the individual 
and the community. These situations were ones for 
which, under present circumstances in this com- 
munity, we could not reasonably expect services from 
other social agencies. The following example will 
illustrate the kind of situations classified as A: 

Mrs. M., a widow, 67 years old, has received old 
age assistance continuously for two years. Prior 
to that time she received an aid to dependent 
children grant for a period of two years for her 
grandchildren who are living in her home. Since 
1943 Mrs, M. has mentioned several times that 
her sight is failing and that she is in poor health. 
There appears to have been no discussion or 
planning with her for medical care until 1946, 
and at this visit the worker stated that Mrs. M. 
did not seem interested in going to the clinic. 
A grandson, age 16, who is still in the home, was 
taken out of school at 14 to help support his 
grandmother. He has worked for two years 
shining shoes and in bowling alleys. The record 
reports that the boy is thin and has pains in his 
chest and back. His father died of syphilis but 
there is no indication in the record of medical 
examination or treatment for this youngster. It 
is suggested that planning with the family in terms 
of medical care and use of the community facilities 
for vocational guidance and education might serve 
to save the grandmother’s sight, and to prevent 
further physical deterioration of the child, as well 
as help him to develop capacity for self-maintenance. 


Classification B 


In the second classification, B, were put those case 
situations presenting the same needs as in the first, 
with the difference that we might reasonably expect 
the needs to be met by other social agencies in the 
community. The number and type of cases which 
would be assigned this classification would, of course, 
depend entirely upon the resources which the com- 
munity offered. As is indicated by the brief descrip- 
tion given above of the resources in the sample 
county, the number of situations in which we might 
reasonably expect cooperation or supplementary aid 
from other agencies is limited. The cases included 
in this classification are, therefore, only those in which 
another agency was active at the time the study was 
made or in which needs were sufficiently well 


defined that the situation fell without question within 
the stated function of one of the other agencies. 
For example: 

Mr. K. is living at home and is under the care 
of a chest clinic where he has been diagnosed as 
having active pulmonary tuberculosis. He has 
been receiving an ADC grant for 18 months for 
six eligible children. This grant is being supple- 
mented by the special agency for assistance to 
tuberculars, and the record indicates an agreement 
that this agency will assume responsibility for 
service to this family. Mr. K. is showing signs 
of making a good recovery and the doctor has 
recommended referral to Vocational Rehabilitation. 
Our agreement in this instance is such that we 
might reasonably expect that after having rendered 
the service of making available the ADC grant, 
we might leave all further service to the other 
agencies. 

The only two OAA cases which were placed in 
this second category were placed here because of 
the service needs of children living with aged grand- 
parents. There are undoubtedly many persons 
receiving OAA who could benefit from the variety 
of services which other agencies do offer in some 
communities. This is particularly true of the need 
for adequate care of the chronically ill and facilities 
for recreation. This community is not equipped to 
give the kind of service which would be provided 
in a well rounded program of community service 
to the aged, and the pressure of other needs have 
made it impossible for the private agencies, except 
in very rare instances, to accept referrals for service 
to the aged. This has come to be accepted generally 
as the responsibility of the agency administering old 
age assistance. It must be remembered also that the 
full responsibility for all services, including financial 
aid to the aged alien rests with the private agency 
in this community because of the citizenship require- 
ment of the state OAA law. 


Classification C 


The other classification indicating a need for 
services by the public assistance agency is C. In 
this classification are the cases in which environmental 
or personal problems present needs largely related 
to the reason for application and to the determination 
of financial eligibility, and in which it appeared that 
some limited service in relation to the assistance plan 
would help materially. 

Mrs. N., a widow, living with her divorced 
daughter and two small children, has been receiv- 
ing OAA continuously for 5 years. She has, 
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however, only recently moved to this community. 
Mrs. N. has a serious heart condition but at the 
time of the home visit had not put herself under 
the care of a local physician. She had made 
church connections and planned to continue to live 
with her daughter. The worker suggested free 
clinic service but there has been no follow-up to 
determine whether or not Mrs. N. was able to 
make arrangements with the clinic. The particular 
clinic to which the worker referred her is one 
which has a limited intake and is not always able 
to accept referrals. Mrs. N. is not familiar with 
the city and it would seem that the agency has a 
responsibility for follow-up in the area of medical 
care. 


Classification D 


In classification D are those cases in which the 
needs which are reflected in the record are being 
met or planned for by the client and/or other 
resources in what seems to be a reasonably satisfactory 
manner. These are the situations in which we 
might assume that, having met financial need as 
adequately as possible, the agency need not assume 
responsibility for further service. This is not meant 
to imply that no service could be used by this group 
of clients, but rather that within the limits of what 
might be possible in the way of service from the 
public assistance agency or other agencies in the 
community, needs are being reasonably well met. 
It should be mentioned that in a number of instances 
it was possible to put cases into this classification 
because some service had already been given by the 
agency, and at this point no further service within 
the function of this agency seems to be indicated. 

Mrs. S., who is a widow with three children 
eligible for receiving ADC, has developed a small 


business near her home. The children are regu’ 


larly in school and have been examined in the 
clinics and found to be in good health. There 
is a small budget deficit but she appears to be 
managing very well, and to be able to give her 
children good care. Aside from continuing to 
make available the ADC grant, and to be ready 
for service in an emergency in the family, there 
is no need for additional service. 


Classification E 


Classification E includes those few but painfully 
difficult situations in which problems are obvious to 
the worker but which appear not to be subject to 
social treatment. It is recognized that great caution 
should be exercised before any case situation is placed 


in this classification. However, there was general 
agreement on the part of all those concerned with 
this study that there are actually such situations in 
every public assistance case load, and that it is wise 
to recognize them and admit our limitations rather 
than to continue over the years an effort at service 
which cannot be used. 

Mr. T. is 68 and has been receiving an ANB 
grant for four years. He is living in an old shack 
at the edge of the city. On the same lot is another 
equally small and disreputable building in which 
another man, Mr. T.’s special friend and com- 
panion, lives. This friend takes Mr. T. to the clinic 
at the county hospital when he wishes to go, does 
his shopping for him, and helps him with the 
cooking. The doctor has stated that there is 
nothing which can be done about Mr. T.’s blind- 
ness. The housing is very poor, he undoubtedly 
needs more medical care than he is getting and 
is generally living a very precarious kind of life. 
However, when any change in his plan of life has 
been discussed with him, Mr. T. has indicated 
very definite feelings against change, and it is 
extremely doubtful that he will accept any service 
which might involve change of his situation. 

No ADC cases have been included in this classifi- 
cation for if a situation were so serious as to be a 
hazard to the children, it was recognized that the 
agency must either make referral to a child welfare 
agency or accept the protective function itself. It 
was thought that we were not justified in leaving 
without further service any situation which repre- 
sented real need of children. 


Taste No. 1. Distrisution oF Services NEEDED BY 
ProcRaM 
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DisTRIBUTION OF SERVICE CLASSIFICATIONS 


3 INDICATED IN THE above table, services needed 
A in public assistance cases are related to the cate- 
gory of assistance. The indication that 36 per cent 
of the ADC cases needed Class A services as com- 
pared with 17 per cent of the cases in the ANB 
category and 3 per cent in OAA, is more significant 
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than we had assumed it might be. The difference 
is even more apparent when we combine classifica- 
tions A and C, the two types of cases in which the 
need for additional service from the public assistance 
agency is indicated. Thus, approximately three- 
fourths of all ADC cases (72.8 per cent) and 60 per 
cent of the ANB cases show a need for additional 
services from the state agency as compared with only 
38.5 per cent of OAA cases. Due to the preponder- 
ance of OAA cases in the sample county, only 42 
per cent of the total public assistance cases in the 
county show a need for additional services by the 
agency. 

It is perhaps not surprising that 73 per cent of 
the ADC cases studied indicated the need for addi- 
tional service from the public assistance agency and 
an additional 20 per cent for the services of other 
agencies. These families represent homes which 
have been broken by death or separation or in which 
at least one parent is physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated. In the 125 ADC cases studied, 96 or 76.8 
per cent represent homes in which the designated 
relative was widowed, separated or divorced. In 29 
of the 125 cases or 23.2 per cent the marital status 
of the designated relative was checked as “married.” 
In this group are the families in which the parent, 
although incapacitated, is in the home but it also 
includes several cases in which the designated relative 
is a grandparent and the child is not living with 
either of his own parents. 

The largest number of the ANB cases (43 per cent) 
fell in the C classification. Twenty per cent of the 
cases in this category were in Group B, representing 
either the already active service of another agency 
or the definite need for referral. Many of the cases 
in the C group were those which needed further 
study and planning toward possible referral, either 
for further medical attention or vocational training. 

No one who has participated in this study would 
want to justify the present high case loads in this 
state nor would anyone wish to Minimize unduly 
the need of service to the aged. However, with 
service needs so predominant in the ADC case load 
and with these cases making up only 5 per cent 
of the total case load in the state, it would seem 
that even under present conditions some plan could 
be devised to allow for greater emphasis on services 
to children receiving public assistance. 


Type oF Services NEEpED 


HE SCOPE OF SERVICES needed in the cases studied 
made it difficult to tabulate this material but 
some effort at classification has been made. It is 


interesting to note that the type of service needed 
reflects so clearly the factors mentioned earlier re- 
garding the particular social problems of the com- 
munity in which the study was made. Part of the 
cost resulting from poor housing and a high incident 
of communicable disease is being paid through public 
assistance, 


Old-Age Assistance 


A combination of the prevalence of chronic and 
degenerating diseases in the aged population and 
inadequate medical facilities would lead us to expect 
what we actually found in the predominance of 
need for the planning of medical service in old age 
assistance Cases. 

The services needed in OAA cases in the order of 
frequency of occurrence are medical care, planning 
with relatives, housing, planning for the needs of 
children or others in the dependent group, the use 
of other resources for supplementation or service, 
planning with regard to budget or property. 

As might be expected, from the national as well 
as local statistics regarding cause of death and the 
general information available regarding diseases of 
the aged, the largest number of medical problems 
was in the group of diseases of the heart and circu- 
latory system. The second largest group was in 
diseases of the eye or defects in vision, and the third 
in rheumatism or arthritis. The services needed 
ranged from those situations in which there was a 
need of actual planning for an aged person in terms 
of institutional care to planning with an individual 
regarding use of facilities for out-patient service or 
budgeting for medical care. In several instances the 
second service needed, namely plznning with rela- 
tives, covered also the first service need in that it 
seemed apparent that more careful planning with 
relatives might result in making available needed 
medical care. 

The use of other resources for supplementation or 
services involved for the most part situations in which 
it seemed that a strengthening of the relationship 
of the individual to his church or other organization 
in the community might offer some interest badly 
needed by the old person who was very much alone 
and with no apparent interest in life. 

In several situations complicated problems with 
regard to property had not been cleared or special 
items of need had been mentioned but were not 
reflected in the budgeting procedure. It is interesting 


that most of the service needs are in the area of: 


environmental factors which require the kind of 
skill which has generally been accepted as essential 
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in the public assistance worker. 
Aid to Dependent Children 


In the ADC cases, as in our study of OAA, it 
was found that the need for services in relation to 
medical care predominated. Here again it is im- 
portant to remember the general health problems 
of the community and the fact that many ADC 
applications are made originally because of the exist- 
ence of health problems. The cases indicated that 
public assistance workers need help both in becoming 
more alert to the indications of need for medical 
care and the importance of following through with 
people in an effort to help the client to accept and 
continue to use needed medical care. 

The second most important service need revealed 
was that of planning with other agencies. In checking 
the status of each case with other agencies in terms 
both of financial supplementation and other services, 
it was found that there were 35 of the 125 cases in 
which the record reflected uncertainty and confusion 
on the part of the worker regarding the activities of 
other agencies, 

Services in relation to housing problems came third 
on the list. If all situations in which there is over- 
crowding and lack of sanitary facilities had been 
included, this point would undoubtedly have come 
first. However, recognizing the difficulties which the 
worker faces in trying to help a family meet housing 
problems in this community, only the most desperate 
situations were included. This same thing might 
be said for the next item of need, namely, finding 
resources for supplementation of ADC grants. 

Planning with the designated relative regarding 
the care of children was the fifth most frequent need. 
Situations in which a mother was working or plan- 
ning to go to work and no provision was made for 
the care of small children, other situations indicating 
neglect, and cases in which a grant was being made 
for a child who was approaching his 14th birthday 
and need would be unmet as the result of the with- 
drawal of the ADC grant were typical. 


The small number of records showing personal 
problems, such as marital difficulties affecting chil- 
dren, is probably due to the fact that workers have 
been overwhelmed by the more obvious problems 
of housing, medical care, and inadequate grants, and 
the equally important but sometimes less plainly 
visible problems of personal relationship were either 
not noted or not recorded. 


Aid to the Needy Blind 


The ANB records indicated that the major em- 


phasis for service needed was planning with other 
agencies and for the provision of medical care. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


HE SAMPLE UPON WHICH this study is based is 

believed to be adequate in so far as the sample 
county is concerned. Any effort to extend the 
findings of this study to include the entire state, 
however, is not only subject to all of the limitations 
of the use of small samples but is also definitely 
limited by the characteristics of individual community 
situations. 

This study confirms the impression of the staff 
that people coming to a public assistance agency 
represent not merely “financial problems” but “people 
in trouble” with a configuration of difficulties pre- 
senting need for service in many areas. The major 
service needs reflected in the case records read were 
around problems of medical care, inadequate housing, 
care of children and planning with relatives. The 
predominance of medical problems and housing 
needs may be due to the community situation in 
which inadequate facilities for medical care and a 
general housing problem are so evident. The fact 
that workers are severely handicapped by lack of 
community resources and facilities as well as by 
heavy case loads may have tended to obscure other 
less evident needs. 


The major need for service is found in the ADC 
case load which constitutes only 5 per cent of the 
total number of assistance grants. Certainly there is 
no substitute for adequate grants, smaller and more 
manageable case loads and a well equipped staff. It 
seems, however, that even under present conditions 
it might be possible to adjust case loads to make 
possible a better service to the relatively few children 
who are receiving public assistance. This point is 
further emphasized by the fact that approximately 
half of the OAA case records read indicated no need 
for further service. 

The study also indicates that the agency’s in-service 
training program needs to re-emphasize ways and 
means of giving better service in the following areas: 
(1) how to use and to work constructively with 
other community service agencies; (2) recognition 
of need and planning for medical care; (3) recogni- 
tion of factors affecting the care of children and the 
necessity of giving service in situations in which 
social factors are adversely affecting the lives of 
children; (4) ability to work with and to enlist the 
cooperation of relatives and other individuals involved 
in the lives of the recipients. 

(Continued on page 215) 








PEOPLE MATTER—AN EMPHASIS 
IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
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public welfare as a necessary social utility is the 

attitude and understanding of the public agency’s 
staff of their responsibility for recognizing and meet- 
ing the needs of applicants and recipients. This re- 
quires community and staff acceptance of public 
welfare agencies, not as relief dispensaries, but as 
media for serving people in need in a manner which 
will protect and preserve their inherent rights as 
individuals, 


Posi wate TO THE community’s acceptance of 


CHANGE IN APPROACH 


s THE City or Cuicaco Department of Welfare 

moved from a relief to a welfare program, it 
found that many staff members had not made the 
transference in their approach to the job, High case 
loads, inadequate budgets, and a hostile, uninformed 
public had so jelled staff’s attitude that they were 
fearful and unprepared for the challenge of real pub- 
lic welfare. The Department found that many 
workers who had been with them since the deep 
depression years, and others recently recruited with- 
out professional social work training, were un- 
equipped to assume responsibility for executing pres- 
ent programs for meeting human needs. Since a 
sufficient number of trained professional staff was not 
available to meet the community need, the Depart- 
ment devised methods for developing the present 
assigned staff. Focus in the program was on under- 
standing behavior and developing techniques directed 
toward preserving the dignity of the individual seek- 
ing and needing assistance. 

If we agree that the quality and content of any 
public welfare program is dependent and often the 
product of cumulative public understanding and 
willingness to support it, we can understand that 
the evolution of Chicago’s general assistance program 
and the transition from “relief methods of yesterday” 
to “welfare practices of today” was, as in other com- 
munities, slow and painful. For many years, pres- 
sures of mass need in the face of discouraging limita- 
tions left little opportunity for inventory of needs 
and resources available within the recipient for meet- 
ing them. Recurrent financing crises and fluctuating 
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standards, with their varying effects on recipients 
and staff, compelled planning to fit available money, 
not the needs of people. In the background were 
restrictive and mandatory pauper laws and com- 
munity fear of permanently pauperizing people in 
need. These created conflicts for articulate recipient 
groups who sought adequacy and status as well as 
for those staff members who saw their function be- 
yond the role of relief dolers. Thus, in developing 
services, it was necessary to consider the several fronts 
which must be attacked if the program was to serve 
the community well; agency status and staff security 
to permit meaningful long-ranged agency develop- 
ment; adequate budgets to provide normal health 
and living standards for recipients; comprehensive 
services to meet total human needs; realistic policies 
to meet modern requirements in welfare; a welfare 
program which acknowledged the right to assistance 
and was geared to help the needy to help themselves. 
And above all, inherent in the very meaning of the 
program and basic to efficient execution, a well quali- 
fied and oriented staff with a sensitive understanding 
of human behavior and problems. 

Inevitably, therefore, the transition from “relief” 
to “welfare” involved gradual molding of staff atti- 
tudes and careful refining of techniques to achieve 
the crystalized basic principle—people matter! The 
result, it was hoped, would be the unveiling of human 
beings and their individualized problems behind the 
facade of case numbers and within the covers of 
case records. 


TRAINING ProcRAM 


N THE FALL oF 1946, the agency was ready for a 

formal training program, It was recognized in 
planning that the program must include all staff 
involved in the process of working with people in 
need. Therefore, grouped for this purpose was the 
entire staff of Service Bureau, which in the City of 
Chicago Department of Welfare has responsibility 
for the social services. This staff included case work- 
ers in Application, Children’s and Family Divisions, 
consulting staff in Medical Division, the home eco- 
nomists in Home Economics Division, and the re- 
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source and legal staff in Resource Division. 

Because the staff had such varied interests, knowl- 
edge, understanding and experience, it was decided to 
combine several types of methods in developing the 
program—forum, discussion groups, supervisory unit 
meetings, individual case conferences. 

Careful interpretation was given the staff regard- 
ing the purpose of the program. They were already 
receptive and intellectually alerted to the basic phil- 
osophy of public welfare and the need for obtaining 
or refreshing their knowledge of principles and tech- 
niques involved in working with people. It was em- 
phasized that the program was not a substitute for 
formal professional training. It was, rather, an in- 
centive for seeking additional information and 
stimulus for maturing within their profession. Work 
schedules were adjusted to provide for full partici- 
pation of the staff. Monthly calendars were released 
covering the full agenda, names of speakers, the dis- 
cussion leaders, the bibliography, supplemented by 
the case summaries to be presented in the discussion 
groups. 

The scope of the program is best summarized by 
listing the subjects of the general lectures which were 
given by outstanding authorities in the particular 
field. Representatives from the graduate schools of 
social work, medicine and home economics, staff of 
other social agencies, psychiatrists, and physicians 
participated actively as lecturers and discussion lead- 
ers. The following outline lists the general lecture 
subjects: 

1. PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

a. Its goals and objectives 
b. Its responsibility for children 
2. UNDERSTANDING HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
a. Basic principles of human behavior and their 
meaning as related to the assistance program 
b. The growth and development of the child 
c. Problems of adolescence 
d. The nature and meaning of alcoholism 
e. A new attitude toward alcoholism 
f. Problems in broken homes 
g- The unmarried mother 
h.Symptoms of personality disorders 
(1) Distinction between normal and abnor- 
mal behavior 
(2) Psycho-neuroses 
(3) Mental defectives 
i. The aged 
j. Some implications of psychosomatic approach 
for casework 
k. Casework with sick persons 
1. Needs of the chronically ill 


3. UNDERSTANDING THE PHYSICAL 
NEEDS 
a. Family budgets 
b. Management—its importance in everyday 
living 
c. Understanding food habits and customs 
4. UNDERSTANDING THE CLIENT AND 
HIS COMMUNITY 
In the week following the general lecture, the staff 
was divided into small discussion groups for the pur- 
pose of reviewing the lecture material and relating it 
to practice by staffing a specific case. The case sum- 
mary was distributed to the staff well in advance for 
necessary study. Prior to the discussion meeting, the 
discussants received verbatim transcripts of the lecture 
material, read the case record and, in most instances, 
participated in a review of the case material with the 
staff responsible for handling the particular case un- 
der discussion. Each lecturer also had the oppor- 
tunity of reviewing the material preceding his con- 
tribution so that there was continuity in the subject 
matter and uniformity in emphasis. 


CoMMUNITY ParTICIPATION 


HE RICH OPPORTUNITIES for community participa- 
po in Chicago’s public and private welfare agen- 
cies and schools of social work were utilized. The 
community, eager to help the public agency attain its 
goal, was generous in its contribution of service in 
this program. This served a dual purpose. It pro- 
vided the staff with the opportunity of receiving its 
knowledge from the best informed persons in the 
field and gave our participants an opportunity to meet 
the City of Chicago Department of Welfare staff 
and understand their deep desire to meet the chal- 
lenge of their jobs. A total of 45 representatives from 
the community have served as lecturers and discus- 
sion leaders. 

The search for suitable material to be used in the 
discussion groups sharpened the incentive for re- 
examination of case loads. Since discussion groups 
met daily during the week following the general 
lecture, it was possible for each worker in a super- 
visory unit to participate in a different discussion 
group. This method provided the basis for the third 
step in the program—recapitulation of information 
in the more intimate and informal circle of the super- 
visory unit group. Here was even greater oppor- 
tunity for free exchange of opinions and correlation 
of divergent attitudes. Within the supervisory unit 
it was possible to select other cases perhaps known 
to the group and relate the various points of view 

(Continued on page 214) 








SUPERVISION OF STATE FIELU SERVICES 
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tices in this article includes: (1) the part that 

field services play in the total agency plan of 
administration, (2) the fundamental administrative 
requirements for the effective functioning of field 
services, and (3) the management techniques involved 
in supervision of the services. These particular aspects 
of the broad subject of field services have been se- 
lected because of the belief that too little has been 
written about them. The material and ideas herein 
contained are offered in the hope that others will 
be roused to take up the challenge and provide a 
more helpful body of material on an important but 
too often neglected phase of public welfare admin- 
istration. Much has been written about the prob- 
lems of supervision of local agencies by members 
of a field staff; not enough has been written about 
the problems involved in supervising the supervisors. 


Te DISCUSSION OF state agency field service prac- 


Pace oF Freitp SErRvIcEs 


NY DISCUSSION OF the part that field services play 
A in the total agency plan of administration must 
be prefaced by information concerning the type of 
agency plan under consideration. The type of agency 
organization contemplated here is a comprehensive, 
state-wide public welfare program, one with responsi- 
bility for financial assistance to persons in need, case- 
work and specialized services for adult and youth 
problem cases, administration of licensing and related 
welfare laws, cooperation with and coordination of 
private and related agencies, and development of 
community resources. 

Further, this article presumes reliance on broad 
administrative and supervisory controls, permitting a 
considerable degree of local discretion in certain areas, 
and granting almost full franchise to local agencies 
to authorize grants of assistance and perform services 
without specific state agency approval in individual 
cases. Thus, the control is achieved, not by review 
and clearance on cases at the time of approval, but 
by reports, conferences, and special and periodic 
samplings of cases. 

Lest it be thought, however, that this material is 
not apropos with respect to types of organizations 
other than the one described above, it should be 
pointed out that the foregoing explanation is pro- 


vided in the belief that, knowing the background 

of the material, the reader will better be able to 

judge the relevancy of the comments in relation 
to the situation in which he is interested. 

Any agency operating under the general principles 
outlined above, regardless of the details of its organ- 
ization plan, must recognize its responsibility for: 
1. Program planning—including policies, procedures, 

standards, and facilities. 

2. Collateral services—fiscal, supplies, statistical, and 
research. 

3. Personnel — recruitment, selection, training, and 
development. 

4. Program execution—supervision of local agencies, 
coordination with other agencies, and direct execu- 
tion of certain prerogatives retained exclusively 
by the state agency. 

The first function may be assigned primarily to 
one division or several—typically, divisions of public 
assistance, casework and related services, medical 
care, and licensing and coordination. The second 
function may be similarly assigned—typically, it is 
assigned to divisions of finance, statistics and re- 
search, supply, or any combination of these. The 
third function may be assigned as the primary re- 
sponsibility of a separate division, but frequently is 
incorporated in the division responsible for program 
execution. 

The fourth function, that of program execution, 
will be recognized as constituting the responsibility 
chiefly of the field services personnel of the state 
agency. There is a preponderance of experience 
attesting to the conclusion that field services function 
most successfully when centralized in one division, 
with the chief of the division responsible directly 
to the head of the agency. 


FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 


PEAKING IN TERMS OF general administrative provi- 
O visions, a list of the requisites for the effective 
functioning of field service activities would include 
the establishment and preservation of a line-official 
status for the field services director. His position 
with respect to the field services staff would be inter- 
mediary between them and the agency administrator, 
with the authority that such line-official status ordi- 
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narily carries. This is in recognition of the well- 
established principle of administration that responsi- 
bility and authority for performance should not be 
separated. Since the field services division is respon- 
sible for putting a program into operation in the 
field, the director must have power to act com- 
mensurate with his responsibility. 

This is in no sense intended to minimize the im- 
portance of the functions of the various specialized 
and professional divisions in so far as field services 
are concerned; they also have a contribution to make, 
though a more indirect one, to the effectiveness of 
field staff supervision. Such divisions, particularly 
those engaged in program planning, assist the agency 
administrator in formulating broad directives, and 
outline the specific requirements to be met in the 
various programs. Decisions based on_ technical 
phases of legal and regulatory program and admin- 
istrative requirements will also be made by such 
other divisions. The actual supervision and direction 
of the field staff, however, should come from the chief 
of the field services division. If such supervision 
were to be provided by the several different chiefs, 
each with its own interpretation and methods, the 
result would be confusion. 

The most effective way to bring about and preserve 
the actuality of centralized direction and supervision 
for field staff personnel is to center the in-flow and 
out-flow of information in the office of the director 
of field services. This is an important requirement 
if there is to be uniform interpretation of policy 
and procedure by the field staff. This does not fail 
to take into account the valid contention that too 
much centralization of authority of an activity can 
be detrimental to good administration, such as creat- 
ing bottlenecks. To prevent bottlenecks, the division 
of field services should promptly route information 
and requests to other divisions with an indication 
which requests may be answered directly. In such 
cases, the field services chief should simultaneously 
receive a copy of the material thus directly sent to 
the field supervisor; otherwise he would be excluded 
from sources of information that he should be pre- 
pared to pass on to staff members other than the one 
who made the inquiry. In this manner the director 
of field services can minimize the possibilities of con- 
flicting information that might be given to the field 
supervisor, and would retain the prerogative of sup- 
plying the field person with the information upon 
which he will base his operations. This again is in 
recognition of the principle that the authority of an 
official must be commensurate with his responsibility. 


TECHNIQUES IN FreLp Starr SUPERVISION 


NE OF THE joss of the field services director is to 

create and preserve a good working relationship 
between field staff persons and other state office staff. 
If such a good relationship is not established, in- 
stances may arise in which the benefit of comments, 
observations, and criticisms will be lost because of 
the defensive attitude assumed by staff officials to 
whom they are directed. Often field staff members 
themselves may be at fault in giving rise to such 
defensiveness, chiefly through tactless presentation of 
their observations, and through limiting their obser- 
vations to points of criticism only and not including 
the beneficial aspects of the work of other officials. 
One group needs to be interpreted to the other. 

Supervision of field services for effective program 
execution in the field includes work with other staff 
officials directed toward achieving a proper regard 
for, and response to, the comments, reports and in- 
quiries received from the field staff. This means 
prompt and carefully prepared replies to inquiries, 
careful consideration of field reports in the formula- 
tion of new and changed policies, and participation 
by other staff members in field staff conferences. 
If the field staff persons do not have the conviction 
that their contributions and efforts are used by the 
agency in a practical way in its over-all operations, 
their morale and effectiveness in carrying out their 
duties in the field will greatly suffer. 

It has already been pointed out that the director 
of field services is responsilbe for program execution 
in the counties. To assume this responsibility he 
must be assured that his staff is on the job inter- 
preting policy, coming face to face with the problems 
in the counties, and reporting program operation to 
the director, To accomplish this the director must, 
with the aid of other heads of divisions and their 
staff, establish effeective methods of reporting by the 
field personnel, and effective methods of imparting 
information and guidance to them. These objectives 
are accomplished through field reports, staff confer- 
ences, and individual conferences, and the results of 
all are facilitated by establishing methods for using 
the resulting reports effectively. The remainder of 
this material will therefore be given over to a con- 
sideration of: (a) Field reports, (b) Staff confer- 
ences, (c) Individual conferences, (d) A report con- 
trol system. 


Frietp Reports 


ROBABLY THE Most effective type of reporting is 
Poreriodic written field reports. These reports serve 
many purposes, such as keeping the state agency in 
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close touch with the effect of policies on clients and 
with personnel and administrative problems, helping 
in evaluation of field staff activities in the field, and 
obtaining ideas from the field staff on how to increase 
efficiency of operations. If not used, field reports are 
of little value. The director, therefore, must have all 
reports classified and easily accessible in order to 
follow through on problems referred to other divi- 
sions in the department and to be sure his staff is 
keeping him informed as to execution of the program 
in the field. The control system developed can be 
relatively simple; the one used on an experimental 
basis in North Dakota will be described later in the 
article. 


Starr CoNFERENCES 


TAFF CONFERENCES constitute another method of 
G receiving and imparting information. These 
meetings should be well planned, with the director 
of field services taking the leadership to see that 
major topics of concern, as reported by the staff, 
are discussed. The meetings should be conducted in 
such a manner that there is a free, unhampered dis- 
cussion. The agency should have an understanding 
to the effect that all personnel responsible for pro- 
gram planning and interpretation should be in at- 
tendance at field staff meetings. There is little value 
in discussion of program problems unless persons 
directly responsible for the programs become aware 
of such problems as they exist. Such a common 
awareness should bring about a greater degree of 
coordination of purpose and execution. 

At staff conferences the director must interpret 
how he wishes the staff to operate with respect to 
certain policies and procedures. It is assumed that 
free and open discussion is had, but the final decision 
as to what the plan will be rests with the director. 
Further, the staff must know how the director in- 
tends to follow through on the plans involved. So 
far as possible he must make sure the field staff has 
uniformly understood the plan or policies. The plan 
adopted should be put in writing before the field 
staff returns to the field. 

The manual of policies and procedures is an im- 
portant tool for the director to use in directing his 
field staff. As such a tool, it can advantageously be 
used at staff conferences. The director should have 
a role in policy planning so that he will be in a 
position to interpret to his staff some of the back- 
ground, thinking, and philosophy behind stated pol- 
icy. It is true that other divisional personnel take 
the lead in this area, but in order that the director 


can be sure that his staff understands the program, 
he must know its development as well as its final 
form. Only in this way is he in a position to assume 
responsibility for the uniformity of program opera- 
tion in the local agencies. 


INDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES 


NDIVIDUAL CONFERENCES are vitally important. It 
l gives the director and members of his staff an 
opportunity to discuss program problems, in the 
counties and within the state agency. It gives the 
director an opportunity to evaluate the employee’s 
work and discuss it with him, and gives both the 
director and staff member opportunity to make plans 
for visits to counties. 


At individual conferences the director must an- 
alyze the work of his staff people. This analysis 
should be open and frank. Specific discussions should 
center around the employee’s work as reflected 
through field reports, case reviews, and other methods 
of reporting. The director should maintain a write-up 
of all supervisory interviews in order that he may 
readily determine what has been discussed with an 
employee, be assisted in evaluating the employee's 
work, and improve his own skills in supervision. It 
is a method whereby the director can develop certain 
concepts, apply supervisory techniques, and assist the 
field staff member to make decisions and develop 
security on the job. 


Report Controt SysTEM 


T? PLAN STAFF AND individual conferences, and to 
assist with agency policy planning, the director 
must use the reports of his people. Effective use of 
such reports is essential to the job of directing the 
field staff. Reports on county activities, and the re- 
ported results of all policies, should be maintained in 
one central file of the agency. 

For the past year North Dakota has been using 
a simple device for controling these reports that 
might be of some interest to others. The system has 
been expanded to be adaptable for reports of special 
consultants as well as the regular field staff, and can 
be expanded to include reports of any other state 
agency personnel in the field. A separate file is kept 
for each county. When reading reports the director 
checks the topics included in the report on a form 
devised for that purpose. These topics in turn are 
listed on a master card giving the name of the 
county report and topic reported. It is easy to use 
the master file to learn the field reports concerning 
a topic, and then to gather all information on the 

(Continued on page 215) 
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CHILD WELFARE IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


by Rut NewMan, ALMEDA JoLowicz, and 


Beatrice McKussin, Child Welfare Training Unit, 


New York State Department of Social Welfare 








for the public welfare program the demand for 

child welfare workers is greater than the supply. 
Local departments, therefore, have had to employ 
workers who were not equipped by professional 
training or experience to do the job and this meant 
that workers who had not reached a minimum level 
of professional competency for satisfactory perform- 
ance were frequently hired. 


I MANY STATES WHERE there is local responsibility 


Rurat Cuitp WELFARE WorKER 


T THE PRESENT TIME the majority of rural child 

welfare workers in New York State are without 
training when they come to their jobs. The worker 
is often a local person who may or may not have 
had previous work experience and whose family is 
a stable and accepted part of the community. Know- 
ing as she does, everyone “on both sides of the 
tracks” she brings to her job the community’s opinion 
about who is and who is not “worthwhile,” who will 
and who will not “amount to anything.” Since she 
is one of the community, the community naturally 
expects her to continue to think as it does. She 
represents the community with its standards of 
behavior and its fundamentally kindly interest in 
its members; but on occasion she also represents the 
community’s intolerance for those who have failed 
to meet its standards. 

This problem is common to all states, including 
New York. At present many local public welfare 
departments in New York State do not provide for 
the professional development of child welfare work- 
ers. The performance of the worker on the job is 
therefore dependent upon her personality, maturity, 
natural responses to people, and whatever contacts 
she may have with other members of her profession 
at conferences or on the job. In the fall she attends 
the State Conference of Social Work and is amazed 
to find that other workers have problems similar 
to hers; that the Conference speakers do not consider 
all people with poor backgrounds as hopeless. She 
hears that clients may be reacting quite normally to 
situations. This provides her with food for thought, 
but somehow it is hard to retain that thought when 


she gets home again to work-days that are not long 
enough to do everything that must be done. Under 
such pressure she finds no time to think or attempt 
to put into practice some of the scraps of new 
knowledge she picked up but only partially assim- 
ilated at the Conference. 

Even in those rural counties where trained or 
experienced workers are employed, the workers often 
suffer professional isolation in which it is most difh- 
cult to keep abreast of new ideas, concepts, and skills 
which are constantly being developed. Without the 
aid of professional stimulation and constructive criti- 
cism, the isolated worker is in grave danger of 
yielding to community pressures, and ultimately of 
becoming provincial in her thinking. In such a 
situation, her professional concepts dim and she is 
not able to attack new problems with her former 
vision and imagination. 


NATURE OF THE Jos 


HE CHILD WELFARE JOB demands a great deal from 

workers. A definite body of knowledge and a 
specific range of skills are required if the job is to 
be accomplished with a degree of competency, which 
will insure adequate services to the people concerned. 
Underlying any worker’s use of her knowledge and 
skills, are certain emotional factors which affect the 
worker’s performance. One factor is the worker's 
personal attitudes; another is the nature of the child 
welfare job. 

The role of the child welfare worker implies a 
more definite and authoritative relationship with 
clients than does the role of the social worker in 
some other fields. In the family field the worker 
is an adviser or counsellor whose suggestions her 
clients may or may not accept, and she can offer 
only what they are willing to accept. They can 
speak for themselves and reject what does not suit 
their purposes. In contrast to such freedom of action, 
the helplessness and dependency of the child, together 
with the inadequacy of his parents, often leads the 
child welfare worker into a great temptation to ill- 
advised use of her power and authority. The 
dramatic nature of children’s troubles and the com- 
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munity’s demand that somebody “do something” 
creates a psychological compulsion for the worker 
to act too hastily. In no other field is it so vitally 
essential to examine what is below the surface because 
in no other field are the consequences of action so 
far-reaching; the plasticity of children and their 
extreme sensitiveness to their surroundings makes 
this so. 

The chief emotional strains of the child welfare 
job are the conflicts between children and _ their 
parents, the day-to-day contacts with unhappy chil- 
dren, and the heavy responsibilities felt by workers 
in trying to make wise decisions. When these 
strains are added to the prejudices and the blind 
spots which the untrained worker frequently brings 
to the job, her need for help and guidance in meeting 
the every-day demands of her work is apparent. 


It is generally agreed that there are certain basic 
concepts and skills required for case work and that 
for any of its specific branches an additional body 
of knowledge and additional skills are needed. Basic- 
ally, every case worker must have a fundamental 
respect for people. He or she must be able to accept 
people as they are and to recognize the potentialities 
within each individual to develop within his own 
limitations. The case worker must have some knowl- 
edge of the meaning of behavior and an under- 
standing of how the influence of life experiences 
and relationships make the individual what he is. 
He must have the skill and maturity to use this 
understanding constructively for the client. He must 
understand the meaning of a worker-client relation- 
ship and have the skill to put this relationship to 
work for the client. 

A child welfare worker, besides all this, must have 
the knowledge, skill, and judgment to determine 
when the destructive elements in a child’s home 
situation outweigh the constructive elements. She 
must be able to carry the community along with her 
in this determination. It has been said that part 
of a child welfare worker’s job is to protect the child 
from the community even more than from his in- 
adequate parents. The child welfare worker must 
be able to evaluate the specific needs of each child 
and see that they are met. Moreover, she must be 
able to understand why this child’s own parents have 
been unable to meet his needs and help them, within 
their limitations, to develop more adequately as 
parents. She must know how to cut through atti- 
tudes of fear, anger, or defeat with which parents, 
charged with neglect, often greet her. She must 
know how to start from this point to stimulate these 
parents to a desire to change their situation so that 


their children will receive better care. 
MEtTHops OF TRAINING 


NE PRECEPT OF THE learning process is that one 

learns by doing. The acceptance of this truth 
by such professions as law, medicine, nursing, teach- 
ing, and social work is demonstrated by the require- 
ment that the students of each profession supplement 
formal classroom instruction with a period of closely 
supervised field performance. Ideally, then, workers 
who cannot attend a school of social work should 
have a period of work in a public welfare department 
which is equipped to provide intensive supervision. 
This would be the most effective form of in-service 
training, especially for rural workers who will be 
without any supervision or with inadequate super- 
vision. Because of the practical difficulties involved 
in establishing such a training project in New York 
State, other methods having some of the same values 
have been developed. 

Any training program to be effective, regardless of 
the method used, must cover a period of time, func- 
tion at regular and frequent intervals, and have 
continuity of content. To provide in-service training 
the following three methods of on-the-job training 
have been developed by the State Department of 
Social Welfare Training Unit; group discussion, 
individual instruction or tutoring, and a combination 
of group and individual training. 


Group INsTRUCTION 


ROUP INSTRUCTION ON a continuing basis is the 
(; traditional method of the American educational 
system for transmitting knowledge from the in- 
structor to students. It is a medium by which 
intellectual concepts and specific information may be 
passed along. It provides a means for promulgating 
general standards, sound procedures, and necessary 
policies, applicable to all agencies. It affords an 
opportunity for general discussions of specific phases 
of the child welfare job and it has the added value 
of providing a means by which isolated workers 
may become identified with the profession. Workers 
gain strength by feeling themselves a part of some- 
thing larger than themselves and larger than their 
county. The pooling of common experiences and 
problems in group discussions of pertinent material 
will extend the worker’s horizon, open new avenues 
of thought, and help to change the “I” worker into 
a “we” person as she develops a feeling of unity 
with other workers who are in similar positions. 

The rural worker without supervision may easily 
drift into a position of unchallenged authority, be- 
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lieving that her judgment should not be questioned. 
A mild and healthy irritant to such self-satisfaction 
may be provided through discussions in which such 
a worker’s ideas are challenged by other members 
of the group. To another worker, group meetings 
can be a reassurance as she learns that her problems 
are not peculiar to her and her situation, and that 
other workers in similar situations have found satis- 
factory solutions. 

Under competent leadership, group discussion is 
an effective means of imparting specific information 
to a group of workers who have thé same general 
background. It is equally effective in stimulating 
workers to think together on new subjects. Group 
meetings can also be helpful to trained workers, who 
may be routinized or in a rut, by giving them new 
ideas and association with other professional workers 
in free but directed discussion. 

Group meetings may be divided into three kinds: 
meetings of the workers within one agency, meetings 
of workers from several agencies, and institutes. 

Group meetings within one agency, when there 
are more than two child welfare workers, afford an 
opportunity for a more directed type of group think- 
ing than that which comes from the incidental 
day-by-day sharing of ideas. These meetings can 
supplement agency staff meetings and be closely 
correlated with the staff needs as seen by the agency 
supervisor. The stimulation which comes through 
the leadership of an instructor or leader who is 
outside the agency also affords the workers further 
opportunity for growth and development. This is 
particularly true when the agency supervisor herself 
is limited in terms of experience or training and 
consequently in what she can contribute toward the 
training of the workers, 

Group meetings of child welfare workers from a 
number of neighboring agencies can be held at 
regular intervals and deal with broad topics spe- 
cifically related to the job being done by this group 
of workers. These meetings should be planned as 
a part of the training program and correlated with 
the specific problems which arise during individual 
training projects or during agency surveys. 

Institutes are a particular type of concentrated 
group discussion and differ from the above types 
of group meetings by their duration of usually not 
less than two days and by the fact that institutes 
are not usually on a continuing basis. One advan- 
tage of the institute is that the workers are free from 
the pressures of their jobs during the institute period. 
The informal discussions which arise between sessions 
of an institute are apt to give a broadening experience 


to the isolated rural worker. Institute leaders are 
usually outstanding persons in their fields and this 
gives authority to their ideas. Their personality and 
presentation of material is refreshing to workers 
who have become somewhat lost in the routines of 
their daily activities. The institute program helps 
to keep workers abreast of the newest developments 
in the field, or presents for their review familiar 
ideas in new and invigorating fashion. More than 
any other kind of group meeting, the institute pro- 
vides an opportunity for workers to deepen and 
extend their identification with the profession by 
bringing together from wide areas and various fields 
workers who are otherwise isolated or limited in 
their professional contacts. 

On the other hand, institutes, unless they are 
arranged as a part of the agency’s own plan for staff 
development, may lose some of their value. When 
not so arranged institutes have little relation to a 
specific job or to the needs of the individual workers. 
Being more in the nature of refresher courses, they 
have more value for workers with some training 
than for inexperienced and untrained workers. Un- 
less there is follow-up, it is impossible to determine 
their meaning or value to the individual worker. 

The more professional training the individuals in 
a group have had, the more they will get out of any 
group meeting. Having undergone some profes- 
sional discipline, workers are less handicapped by 
their own confusions and problems which otherwise 
would keep them from using what is taught in the 
group. While group meetings are invaluable for 
certain purposes, they have’ certain limitations. One 
weakness is that although the worker may learn a 
great deal from such meetings there is no assurance 
that she will use this new knowledge. Group meet- 
ings do not necessarily develop or insure competence 
because there are too many avenues by which a 
worker may escape from putting the ideas gained 
from group discussion into real practice. One im- 
portant reason why group instruction cannot be used 
as a sole method of teaching untrained or partially 
trained workers is that some tend to make such 
discussion a substitute for actual training. They 
are often pleasantly stimulated as they listen to inter- 
esting ideas presented with an impressive professional 
vocabulary. They can repeat some of the profes- 
sional ideas to which they have listened. The danger 
is that they think they have accomplished something 
by having attended meetings; by having listened; by 
having liked what they heard. But there they stop. 
This comforting satisfaction which they developed 
prevents their using what they learned largely because 
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their own cases on which they have to take some 
action were not discussed at the meeting and they 
have no facility to apply newly acquired principals 
to their own work. 

In social work, the worker himself or herself, for 
better or for worse, becomes a part of every situation. 
The nature of the work requires him to deal with 
certain situations which represent “life in the raw” 
and he must therefore make some personal adjust- 
ment before he is able to help others. Since this 
may involve changes within himself and the way 
he has been taught to see things, help to the worker 
in this area must begin at the point of adjustment 
the worker has currently reached. Each worker must 
make his own adjustments and will naturally make 
them only within the limits of his ability to change. 
While some workers may be able to make these 
adjustments through participation in group discus- 
sion, others will need individual help. Knowledge 
may come from school or group discussions, but skill 
can never be acquired solely from this method. 


INDIVIDUAL CONSULTATION 


OR. WORKERS WHO ARE unable to secure formal 
F training, the individual conference method or 
tutoring on the job approximates to some extent the 
individual supervision in field work provided by a 
school of social work. By discussion of particular 
cases the training consultant is able to help the 
worker develop a philosophy and attitudes which will 
lead into a more constructive role with the clients. 
This method also affords an opportunity to teach 
the worker to relate cause and effect and to think 
more diagnostically. Observing the way in which 
the training consultant approaches, analyzes, diag- 
noses, and plans each individual case, helps the 
worker to regard the case as a whole. From discus- 
sion of individual cases the worker develops general 
principles which he learns to relate to all situations. 
As he develops greater understanding of his own 
reactions and those of his clients through study of 
these cases, the worker begins to use his knowledge 
purposively and constructively, and no longer acts 
in accordance with his personal inclination and bias 
or in obedience to community pressures. The worker 
begins to realize what separation from his parents 
means to a child and sees that foster care is not 
always the answer to a questionable situation. De- 
spite the opinions of school authorities and neighbors 
he comes to know that transplanting a child to 
“better surroundings” cannot always settle a case. 
His new knowledge of what may help a child and 
seeing such methods work successfully gives him 


entirely new concepts of his job. He begins to learn 
that people he always had considered “uncooperative” 
frequently respond to understanding and interested 
workers. He sees also that life may be made more 
bearable for people involved in even very “bad” 
situations. He sees that under leadership the com- 
munity itself will respond to new interpretations and 
that it can develop a more tolerant understanding 
of its members. 

The individual consultation method can be geared 
to a worker’s rate of learning and to his ability to 
make a personal adjustment to his job. If he is slow, 
he is not passed by as he might well be in a group, 
where his confusion might not be noticed in the 
quicker tempo of the group. Incidents in the work- 
er’s life experiences which may be blocking his emo- 
tional acceptance of new knowledge can be brought 
into the open in the individual method as soon as 
a secure relationship has been established between 
the worker and the tutor-consultant. Although there 
are not controls to protect the worker-trainee from the 
many pressures of the job, individual consultation 
nevertheless offers the best substitute we have for 
either the supervised casework experience offered by 
a school of social work or the training-county setup. 
The individual on-the-job method of training is a 
more expensive and apparently a slower method of 
training, but if a worker is able to accept it and profit 
by it, it has the advantage of reaching and modifying 
his personal attitudes which may be impeding his 
efficient performance. 


CoMBINATION 


ACH SPECIFIC SITUATION must determine the method 
E to be used, but in general it has been found in 
New York State that a combination of individual 
and group conferences provides the most effective 
means of helping the untrained, inexperienced worker 
to acquire a body of knowledge and to develop the 
skill to do the day-by-day job. Individual instruc- 
tion may well be used in a one-worker county in 
combination with institutes and group meetings of 
workers from several counties. 

In an agency with a supervisor and several workers 
where the supervisor needs training in supervision, 
individual conferences may be arranged by the train- 
ing consultant with the supervisor and group meet- 
ings conducted for him and his staff. In conferences 
with the supervisor, time is provided for consultation 
on both case work and supervisory problems. The 
supervisor, in all likelihood, will need help to in- 
tegrate the subject matter of the group meetings into 

(Continued on page 216) 
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NEWS ANU NOTES 








Wuat'’s GoING ON IN THE OFFICE 


AST MONTH was one of vacations and of working 

with program and arrangement committees of 
the three regional meetings scheduled for September. 
Likewise, plans are being formulated for the Decem- 
ber Annual Round Table Conference. 

The Committee on Assistance Standards, under 
the chairmanship of Robert P. Wray, Deputy Secre- 
tary, Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance, 
will probably meet in Chicago early in October. 
Ella Reed is staff secretary of this committee. 

Three members of the staff, Russell Drake, Ella 
Reed, and Guy Justis, will be in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
during the greater part of this month making a sur- 
vey of the family, child welfare, and related welfare 
services of the community. The survey is sponsored 
by the Tulsa Council of Social Agencies. 


NortH CArRo.Lina 


EGAL AND sOciAL asPEcts of the juvenile court law 
. of North Carolina were reviewed in a series of 
recent meetings held in five central places in the 
state. The meetings were sponsored by the State 
Board of Public Welfare and the Association of 
Clerks of the Superior Court. Among those attend- 
ing were representatives of the state and county de- 
partments of public welfare, juvenile court judges, 
school attendance officers, probation officers, county 
commissioners, and members of county boards oft 
public welfare. 

The series of meetings provided an opportunity 
for the exchange of information, methods, and sug- 
gestions on the administration of the juvenile court 
law and the handling of all problems related to 
juvenile delinquency. 


Mississipr1 Reports 


HE Mississippi Stare DepartMeNnt of Public Wel- 
Thee has published a special “ten year edition” of 
their quarterly magazine. The various chapters were 
written by Mr. W. F. Bond, Commissioner, and mem- 
bers of his staff. The report gives a complete and 
interesting picture of the establishment of the public 
welfare program in Mississippi and its growth during 
the past ten years. Especially interesting is the chapter 
on “Trends in Public Assistance as Shown by Policy 
Development” where the writer makes an unusual, 


analysis of rights that have been established by vari- 
ous policies affecting aid and service. 

The last paragraph of the chapter written by Mr. 
Bond gives a good summary of the welfare program. 
He says “. . . the program of public welfare in Mis- 
sissippi . . . is now firmly rooted in the minds and 
hearts of the citizens of Mississippi. It is becoming 
truly an agency through which the citizens of the 
state can express their concern for those in need and 
those less fortunate than themselves.” Congatula- 
tions to Mr. Bond and his staff for a fine report. 


Foster Care 


HE FOSTER CARE PROJECT of the APWA Committee 
i. Services to Children, of which Ellen Winston, 
Commissioner of the North Carolina Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare, is Chairman, is moving right ahead. The 
questionnaires on “Certain Aspects of the Financing 
and Administration of Public Foster Care” sent to 
all state and territorial public welfare agencies for 
completion in late August are already being returned 
to this office. 

In addition to the 14 state and local welfare de- 
partments represented on the Committee, Bess Craig, 
the staff secretary, has discussed the project with 
several additional state agencies. The interest and 
cooperation of Association members has been gen- 
erally evident and serves to further emphasize the 
genuine concern on the part of public welfare per- 
sonnel in the orderly furtherness of foster care pro- 
grams. 

In brief, the objectives of the Committee are to 
secure information about the current responsibilities 
of state welfare agencies for foster care, the extent 
of, and conditions under which foster care is now 
being provided. Efforts are also being made to secure 
as much information as possible about the methods 
utilized in our country in financing foster care pro- 
grams. It is anticipated that the information secured 
by the Committee will provide a basis for further 
consideration of Point 6 in the APWA Platform 
which currently reads as follows: “that the federal 
government participate financially in the cost of pro- 
viding foster care to needy children under the super- 
vision of the state.” 

More news of the study will be available when 
the Committee meets again in the early fall, prob- 


ably October. 
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A GUIDE TO RECRUITING IN PUBLIC WELFARE 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL 





This year the Committee on Personnel of APWA has taken as its major project the problem of recruit- 
ment of personnel for public welfare agencies. As the first step, the Committee has formulated and 
approved the following general statement which is offered as a guide in this particular area. It is the 
hope this statement will be of value to all persons concerned with recruitment in public welfare. 


Introductory Statement 


HERE ARE TWO MAJOR approaches to recruitment for public service. One is to recruit young people directly 

from school or university on the basis of examinations of an academic nature. The other is to recruit 
more mature and experienced men and women on the basis of practical tests related to their work experi- 
ence. The first has been widely followed in England and the second in this country. A compherensive, 
adequate program of recruitment should combine elements of both systems. 


Basic Principles of Career Service 


1. Agencies should develop broadly conceived and well integrated series of classes of positions 
which provide the opportunity to recruit personnel to the lower positions and promote from 
within the ranks. This encourages the employment of young, potentially capable persons who 
will be interested in making service in the agency a career. Such a plan follows merit system 
principles regarding promotion, and fosters administrative efficiency and staff morale. While 
major emphasis should be placed upon recruitment to lower positions and subsequent promo- 
tion, it should be possible to recruit qualified persons to fill the higher positions. There may 
be no one in the agency capable of filling the higher position and at times it is administratively 
sound to import persons who will bring new knowledge, ideas and attitudes. 

2. Recruitment should be closely related to the qualities needed in the personnel for various posi- 
tions. This determines to considerable extent whether young and relatively inexperienced, or 
older and more experienced persons are employed. Certain positions need persons with ma- 
turity and good judgment. Some require specific training and experience qualifications. Age, 
educational background, and quality and extent of experience, therefore, influence the sources 
of recruitment chosen and the method of entry into service. 


Planning for Recruitment 


AREFUL ANALYSIS OF the present and potential demands for personnel is essential. There should be a 
C study of the number and types of jobs that are currently needed and that are anticipated in the future. 
On the basis of this information specific methods of recruiting should be developed. 


Recruitment Program 


ECRUITMENT SHOULD BE broadly planned to meet current needs and to create a future reservoir of 
ii potential personnel. 
1. Recruitment for the Future: These programs should be designed to attract candidates at some 
later date and should be directed towards the general public and special groups. 

a. General Public: Recruiting activities should have as their aim the development of favor- 
able attitudes towards public welfare and interest in employment in its agencies, These 
activities should include: 

(1) Publication in understandable, popular language of a pamphlet or pamphlets 
describing public welfare and the employment of personnel in the program 
under a merit system. Employment opportunities and procedures should be 
explained in a frank, clear fashion. 

(2) Publication of attractive and readable reports by both the operating agency 
and the personnel recruiting agency. 
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(3) Preparation of articles and news stories on public welfare and employment 
opportunities. These should be related to the local situation. News stories 
are generally more valuable if they are concerned with the community served 
by the local welfare department. In large cities, articles could profitably be 


it- about sections or communities within the city and the problems or activities 
ad within these areas. 
he (4) Organization of a series of general talks, by board or staff members as well 


as by the administrator, suitable for delivery before civic, commercial, and 
service groups, clubs, schools, forums, and similar groups. These talks should 
also be aimed at a discussion of the local situation. Community interests, 


ly needs, and responsibilities should be kept in mind. 

uit (5) Development of radio programs and publicity. 

ri- b. Special Groups: These recruiting activities are designed to more specifically interest 
ve, people in employment and should include: 


(1) Establishing and maintaining relationship with school administrators, school 
faculties, especially high school, college and university social science divisions, 
vocational counselors and the like. 


ns (2) Establishing and maintaining relationships with graduate schools of social work. 
ym (3) Establishing and maintaining relationships with professional associations and 
ho similar groups. 

m (4) Preparation of publicity directed at special occupational groups. 

ie 2. Recruitment for Immediate Examinations: Immediate employment needs are usually met through 
> the use of lists of eligible candidates established by an examination process. Therefore, recruit- 
ay ment for current needs is essentially recruitment for examination. The following methods are 
ely recommended: 

a. Personal contacts of administrator, board members, and all staff members with various 
si groups, clubs, organizations, women’s associations, and friends in the community. Mem- 
or bers of merit system councils or civil service commissions, their directors, and staff must 
na also keep in touch with such groups and clubs as well as friends and individuals. 
ge, b. Visits by representatives of the merit system council and of the operating organization 
ces to high schools, colleges, and universities to acquaint the administrator, faculty, coun- 


selors, placement officers, and students with job opportunities. 
c. Newspaper advertisements and publicity. 

. Distribution by public and private employment agencies of information about coming 
i examinations. 


=e e. Radio announcements and publicity. 
f. Circulation of examination posters, bulletins, other literature. 
g- Direct mail contact with potential applicants. 
h. Exchange of information between agencies and graduate schools of social work. 
of 
Factors Affecting Recruitment : : = 
me ems ARE CERTAIN FACToRS which should be taken into consideration by agencies in planning their re- 
cruitment programs. These are: 
or- 1. The general status of the labor market with particular reference to the types of employees needed. 
ese 2. The understanding and acceptance of the agency’s program and the reputation and position it has 
in the community. 
lets 3. The restrictive aspects of residence requirements. 
am 4. The handicaps presented by the requirement for equipment such as cars. 
be 5. Agency personnel policies and practices regarding: 
a. Compensation plan. 
ncy b. Promotional policy. 


c. Career service under merit system principles. 
d. Annual, sick and personal leave provisions. 











e. Satisfactory working conditions. 
f. Training opportunities. 
g. Hours of work. 
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h. Staff participation in determining the agency policies, procedures and program. 


i. Workmen’s compensation. 
j. Retirement plan. 


Responsibility for Recruitment 


see CHIEF RESPONSIBILITY for recruitment is usually placed with a central personnel agency. Operating 
agencies, however, should play an active role in this process if the best results are to be obtained. Re- 
cruitment is closely related to the agency and its prestige, reputation, standards and personnel practices. 








BOOK NOTES 


Counseling and Protective Service as Family Case 
Work—A Functional Approach, Jessie Taft, Editor. 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 1946. 162 pp. $1.50. 

As indicated by Dr. Taft in her introductory state- 
ment, this publication attempts to “meet squarely the 
two most difficult problems the functional viewpoint 
is called upon to solve in order to demonstrate its 
applicability to every aspect of family case work.” 

In a series of papers by six executives and case- 
workers of both private and public family casework 
agencies two separate facets of those services under- 
taken by such agencies are explored and analyzed. 
The first section of the book deals with casework or 
counseling service, and in the presentation of case 
material demonstrates many similarities in method 
and goal between counseling by a skilled social worker 
and psychotherapy. The differentiation in techniques 
resulting from certain basic differences in training, 
purpose, and the more highly individualized approach 
is cogently presented; however, the close similarities 
in method raises some question regarding its use by 
any but the most highly trained and skilled case- 
workers. The concept of the introduction of arbi- 
trary time limitations in relating to agency services 
is positively and specifically presented and is of real 
value for consideration in various functions of the 
family agency. 

The second section of the pamphlet is devoted to a 
consideration of the functions and scope of services 
which may be available within a protective service 
with its legalistic and authoritative framework. The 
papers offered in this section clearly and objectively 
analyze the areas of conflict between the authoritative 
and helping functions of a family agency in a pro- 
tective role and demonstrate how such conflict may 
be resolved by an agency and a staff which recognizes 
the need for affording protective care for individual 





children through facing and working with the family 
problems. 

The dynamics of the growth and development of 
an area of service in a public agency which must 
operate within boundaries imposed by structural and 
statutory limitations are forecfully stated and demon- 
strated by each of the contributors to this ,section. 
Such factors should be reviewed frequently and 
thoughtfully by public welfare administrators. 

EuizasetH G. Watkins, Supervisor 
Public Assistance Division 

Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare 
Chicago, Illinois 





Medicine in the Changing Order, A Report of the 
Committee on Medicine and the Changing Order, 
of the New York Academy of Medicine. The Com- 
monwealth Fund, New York, 1947, 240 pp., $2.00. 

This study is concerned primarily with methods of 
improving both the quality and distribution of medi- 
cal care. The main problem underlying the report 
is the need for extending adequate medical care to 
the American people. 

Based on a comprehensive historical review, the 
treatise summarizes the technological and economic 
changes in American medicine and American life. 
Presented in a judicial and constructive manner, the 
report can be accepted without prejudice as a factual 
study of conditions pertaining to the problems of 
providing adequate medical care throughout the 
nation. 

The committee’s report points out many medical- 
economic problems of medical care in urban and 
rural areas, extension of public health services, medi- 
cal education and quality of medical care, preventive 
medicine, hospital and nursing care. It is apparent 
that the committee is not dealing with a single prob- 
lem, but is faced with many problems involving 
different types of service. Distinct groups and local- 
ities, varying public attitudes, professional views, and 

(Continued on page 216) 
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UF INTEREST TO LOCAL UIRECTORS 








Your Pace 


HIS PAGE IS INTENDED to report the activities of local 
Wathen your committees, and organiza- 
tions. In order to effectively do this we must have 
your cooperation, You must tell us what you are 
doing. APWA receives annual reports from many 
agencies yet we know there are many we do not get. 
Please send us a copy. Likewise, various local depart- 
ments publish monthly journals or magazines. We 
would appreciate receiving these. 

We know local directors are making studies and 
surveys. We want to know about these. In fact, we 
want you to tell us about what you are doing, your 
successes, what you find will not work, your prob- 
lems, your hopes. We want you to do this so that 
together we can accomplish one of the purposes of 
APWA—to have an exchange of information and of 
experiences in the field of public welfare adminis- 
tration and thus improve such administration. 


RETIREMENT 


OST PAMPHLETS EXPLAINING state or local retire- 

ment plans are written in difficult-to-understand, 
legal language. An exception is a pamphlet just pub- 
lished by the Rhode Island State Employees’ Asso- 
ciation. Using cartoons effectively and with page 
make-up that makes reading easy, the booklet gives 
a simple, yet adequate explanation of the program. 
It was a pleasure to receive and read this pamphlet. 
While the supply lasts, copies may be obtained from 
the State Employees’ Association, State House, Provi- 
dence 3, Rhode Island. 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


W; STRONGLY RECOMMEND that all persons employed 
in public welfare or interested in its program 
should read the report of the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Universal Training entitled A Pro- 
gram for National Security. 

In addition to a discussion of the military aspects 
of national security, the report outlines the essentials 
of an integrated national security program. The 
importance of the health and welfare aspects are 
vividly set forth. The following statements are taken 
at random from the report: 

“A majority of all the children of the nation are 
in communities and homes least able financially to 


give them what every child needs for a fair start 
in life, 


“Half the children under age 15 were in 32 states 
that got only about one-third of the national income. 

“One-seventh of the total number of families ac- 
counted for nearly half of all the children. 

“The children who need the best schools, because 
their parents and neighborhood can provide relatively 
little in the realm of formal education, frequently get 
the worst. 

“A strong united, healthy, and informed nation is 
our number one security requirement.” 


Time TABLe 


le New York Srate Association of Public Wel- 
fare Accountants has prepared a “time table” 
which should be a valuable aid to local public welfare 
agencies in that state. This small booklet lists the 
dates on which various reports from the local agencies 
are due in the State Department of Social Welfare. 
This table should help local accountants to better 
organize their work, Congratulations to the New 
York Public Welfare Accountants Association for 
developing this device. 





New Council Members 





Mirae IN THE Nationa Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application for 
enrollment should be submited to the headquarters 
office for action by the Membership Committee of 
the Council. 

Since the August issue of Pustic Wetrare, the fol- 
lowing administrators have been enrolled as Council 
members: 


Mrs. Lylburn W. Booker, Waycross, Georgia 

Mr. James T. Davis, Franklin, Nebraska 

Mr. Clayton Harrop, Baraboo, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hewitt, Kimball, Nebraska 

Mr. T. D. Hicks, Allegan, Michigan 

Mrs. Lottie Johnson, Meridian, Mississippi 

Mrs. Mildred H. Kirby, Macon Mississippi 

Mr. Lee C. Loomis, Mexico, New York 

Mr. R. B. Magee, Ouray, Colorado 

Miss Jeannette MacGregor, Tryon, North Carolina 
Mrs. Margaret McDonald, Ashburn, Georgia 

Mrs. Grace S. Miller, Brighton, Colorado 

Mrs. Laura Mitchell, Chadron, Nebraska 

Miss Julia Noell, Syracuse, 

Miss Edna Pafford, Statenville, Georgia 

Mr. Ralph M. Peterson, Hartington, Nebraska 
Miss Constance F. S. Rabin, Tarboro, North Carolina 
Mr. J. Delmar Schulz, Paola, Kansas 

Mr. W. J. Shoemaker, Bay Springs, Mississippi 
Mr. Otto C. Spohr, Monroe, Michi 
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Directory Changes 





HE FOLLOWING DIRECTORY changes have been re- 
, peter for the Pusric Wetrare Directory 1947 
published by the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation. 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation (p. 17) 

Miss Tracy Copp, Assistant Director, has retired. 

The new address of the regional office in San Francisco is Room 
471, Federal Office Building, Civic Center, San Francisco 2. It 
should be noted that this region also includes Alaska. 
California 

Don A. Jensen is Director of Fresno County Department of 
Public Welfare in place of Mrs. Minette Gutzler; Kenneth Wil- 
liamson is Director of Merced County (pp. 41 and 43) 
Delaware 

Kenneth C. Lambert is Executive Director of the State Board 
of Welfare (p. 54) 

Indiana (pp. 87-89) 


County Director 
Vigo James A. Watson 
Whitley Lela Burwell 
Iowa 


Mrs. Elizabeth Palmer is the new Director of Child Welfare for 
the State Board of Control (p. 91). 


Paul V. Benner is no longer the Director of Public Assistance for 
the Kansas State Board of Social Welfare (p. 96). Mr. Benner is 
now the Director of Local Welfare Services for the Louisiana De- 
partment of Public Welfare replacing Mrs. Edith G. Ross (p. 105) 
Louisiana 

Allen Keith-Lucas is Director of the Division of Child Welfare 
(p. 105). 

Nebrasica (pp. 154-156) 


County Director 
Antelope Mrs. Kathryn Harris 
Thayer Paul Juengel 
New Jersey 


The State Board of Children’s Guardians has changed its name 
to State Board of Child Welfare (p. 163). 


New York 


Insert the name of James J. Sullivan as Senior Personnel Admin- 
istrator, strike out the title, “Director, Bureau of Personnel and 
Training.” (p. 176 

Between the names Joseph T. Byrne, Deputy Commissioner for 
Administrative Finance and Byron T. Hipple, Jr., Assistant to the 
Commissioner, please insert 

Felix Infausto, Counsel (p. 175) 

The State Department of Social Welfare has a New York City 
Office located at 205 East 42 St., New York 17, Lee C. Dowling, 
First Deputy Commissioner, is located at this address. (p. 175) 


North Carolina (pp. 188-190) 


County Superintendent 
Madison Mrs. A. Louise Hardee 
Orange Mrs. Jean Heer 
Stokes Mrs. Esther C. Humphries 
Oklahoma 


Jeff Griffin succeeds J. B. Harper as State Director of Public 
Welfare (p. 207). 
Vermont 

The State Department of Public Welfare is no longer in exis- 
tence. Two separate departments have been created. Arthur 
Simpson is Commissioner of Social Welfare. T. C. Dale is Com- 
missioner of Institutions and Corrections. The Department of So- 
cial Welfare will administer old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, and child welfare services (p. 250). 
West Virginia 

The Administrator of District 9 is Marvin Dubbe in place of 
Cecelia McCue (p. 265). 


PEOPLE MATTER 
(Continued from page 201) 


which had been brought out by the several discus- 
sants. In this process, the supervising case worker 
obtained valuable information to assist him in carry- 
ing through the fourth phase of the program— 
helping the worker in the area of techniques and 
attitudes through the individual conference method 
and other forms of supervision. 

A psychiatrist was added to the staff when the 
accent in the caseload shifted following the depres- 
sion years. This service sharpened the awareness of 
individualization in need and service. The services 
of the consulting psychiatrist are utilized to assist 
the case worker and his supervisor in the analysis of 
motivations of behavior of individuals. Staff is urged 
to bring situations requiring help in understanding 
early for consultation rather than wait until they 
have tried all resources and failed. By waiting too 
long, they seem to seek the services of the psychia- 
trist to perform magic. 


New STAFF 


TRAINING PROGRAM for new staff is concurrently 

operating. In this, new staff, whether trained 
or untrained, is oriented to the field of public wel- 
fare and the program of the agency. Each new staff 
member is assigned a small case load for which he 
is responsible as he proceeds in the special orienta- 
tion program. Thus, he can immediately relate some 
of his knowledge to practice. 

For three to four weeks, for half days, the trainee 
attends class for discussion of social welfare—its mean- 
ing and scope, the role of the agency in the com- 
munity pattern, techniques of interviewing, investi- 
gation, case analysis, recording. Interpretation of 
policies and procedures is left for discussion with the 
supervising case worker. Part of the “class” period 
is devoted to reading the carefully selected bibliog- 
raphy. Ample time is left available for discussion. 

The program is carefully planned with the super- 
visory staff so that it supplements and complements 
the regular supervisory program. The discussion 
leaders keep the supervising case worker informed 
of any specific areas in which the “trainee” needs 
particular help. The supervising case worker advises 
the discussion leaders of points of emphasis which 
are needed as reflected in the supervision of the work- 
ers. Tours of departments are made when their serv- 
ices are under discussion. Material from the regular 
staff development program is reviewed with this 
new staff. 

Groups are organized every month so that the pro- 
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gram is 4 continuing one. At the end of the formal 
orientation program, the group continues to meet 
weekly for three months to staff cases and discuss 
techniques and methods. Not until the end of this 
period is the case load increased. 


EVALUATION 


T IS STILL TOO EARLY to evaluate the final results of 

this formal staff development program. It is only, 
a beginning to what must be done, However, there 
is some evidence of its influence. This is reflected 
in the increasing number of staff seeking additional 
professional training, in the extensive use of the staff 
library, in the enthusiasm of informal post-lecture 
diagnoses and, significantly and above all, in the 
marked change of attitude and perspective in seeing 
people as individuals. The legal-minded resource 
worker and the professional social worker see eye 
to eye on the objective. The home economist, the 
medical worker, the receptionist, the vocational place- 
ment interviewer have an identity of purpose. There 
is closer coordination of points of view, spirited signs 
of team work. 

The agency accepts the need for a continuing staff 
development operation as a necessary staff and com- 
munity service. It is continuing to explore additional 
avenues for staff development. It looks forward dur- 
ing the next year to extensive development of its 
supervisory staff, to a program which will help staff 
to seek better methods of case analysis, interviewing, 
recording, and other processes. 

All plans for staff development must be paced to 
coincide with the ability of the staff to assimilate and 
apply the knowledge. After all, in staff development 
we are utilizing the same approach toward staff 
which the agency uses in the community in reaching 
its objective of making public welfare meaningful. 





SERVICES NEEDED 
(Continued from page 199) 


It has been mentioned earlier in this report that 
the agency is seeing in its assistance case load the 
results of the related community problems of poor 
housing, a high incidence of communicable and 
preventable disease and totally inadequate facilities 
for medical care. It is the author’s conviction that 
the agency has data available with which to render 
a major service in helping the community to see 
that failure to provide adequately for housing, sani- 
tation and medical care is costly both in money and 
in human suffering. 


FIELD SERVICES 
(Continued from page 204) 


topic. The form serves several control purposes: 


1. It is a simple way to find material on specific 
topics for use of other state agency personnel in 
program planning. 

2. It gives the director a method of reviewing easily 
what material his staff is reporting. 

3. It assists the director to learn if his staff is cov- 
ering all phases of the program, and reporting 
operations to the state office; it points to problem 
areas and possible neglected areas. 

4. It serves as a basis for planning staff confer- 
ences and individual conferences. 

5. It is a convenient method of locating topics on a 
county basis or on a state-wide basis. 


An example of the form is as follows: 


2! 









(Name of county) 





Checked on 
Index Card 














About 85 topics which the field staff report on at 
various intervals are listed. The form is set up so 
that new topics can be added at any time. The master 
cards are set up in order of topics listed on the form. 
Taking the topic “Minimum Standards” it would be 
simple to find all information reported by the field 
staff by taking the master card and noting the reports 
made. For example: 


“Minimum STANDARDS” 


Barnes County nn August 1945 
Richland County ~ _............ September 1945 
Sargent County 0000000 October 1945 
Williams County December 1945 
Dene Cay 
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Sargent County - November 1946 
Mercer County January 1947 


Simple devices such as this not only contribute to 
improved supervision of the field staff by the director, 
but also better enable the division to assist with total 
state agency administration. They further give am- 
munition to other divisions to use in planning and 
staff development. It further provides an opportunity 
for other state agency officials to assist the director of 
field services in discussing problems, and develops the 
staff coordination between field services and other 
divisions that is so highly important. The director 
of field services must take the initiative to secure this 
coordination or his staff will fail to function in the 


field. 











CHILD WELFARE 
(Continued from page 208) 


staff day-by-day problems. The group meetings are 
planned jointly with the supervisor. A combination 
of individual and group training of the kind men- 
tioned above is used where the supervisor is weak, 
largely because he lacks training, but is capable of 
growth. 

However, in counties where a supervisor is both 
incompetent and incapable of growth there is an ad- 
ministrative problem which must be solved before 


training on-the-job is attempted. When training is 
given to workers who represent more hopeful mate- 
rial than the supervisor it sometimes makes them 
aware of the limitations of their supervisor’s ability 
and leadership and also aware of the limitation this 
places on the development of their own knowledge 


and initiative. Workers in this situation may be- 
come dissatisfied and leave their positions. In this 
case the agency itself derives little benefit from the 
training program. However, the state-wide program 
may benefit as such workers frequently go to posi- 
tions in other counties where they are able to de- 
velop and are encouraged to do better work. Even 
if the staff does not leave, the content of group meet- 
ings in such agency may present a treat to the super- 
visor who, because of his insecurity, might sabotage 
the work of the consultant with the worker. Only in 
unusual and under clearly defined conditions should 
training be given in this kind of a situation. 

To be effective, training on the job must be adapted 
to the needs of the workers. It has been the experi- 
ence of New York State that the supervisory staff 
in the area offices are able to perform valuable service 
in evaluating the training needs of local workers and 
ascertaining the most advantageous time to begin a 
training program. Their preparation of the county 


workers to accept training is an important prelimin- 
ary to the in-service training job. 


SUMMARY 


RAINING ON THE Jos can be adapted to the needs 
Ter both the worker and the agency. Certain areas 
of knowledge that have been developed by the pro- 
fession may be presented to workers in a way that 
is adapted to their own particular needs. Training 
on the job can help workers integrate this knowledge 
into skills for greater competence. A further advan- 
tage is that training on the job can be used for work- 
ers who lack the qualifications, initiative, or financal 
resources to take formal training at a school of social 
work. 





BOOK NOTES 
(Continued from page 212) 
scientific standards tend to complicate the problem 
of reducing costs and making adequate medical care 
available to all. 

Comprehensive medical service should be the goal. 
To meet the cost of such a program, the committee 
advocates further development of non-profit volun- 
tary insurance plans as a sound alternative to legisla- 
tion for an over-all program of compulsory health 
insurance. It also suggests the desirability of govern- 
ment subsidies to voluntary plans. 

The committee submits the following conclusion 
on compulsory health insurance: 

“National compulsory medical insurance would not 
and could not realize the promises made for it and 
would inevitably create new and formidable evils 
of its own. Any scheme of national compulsory 
medical insurance, at this time, would lead to most 
unfortunate results, affecting the health of the 
public and the science, as well as the practice of 
medicine.” 

Several specific recommendations are offered to re- 
duce medical care costs. Place more emphasis on 
health education and preventive medicine, thereby 
reducing the incidence of illness. Decrease expendi- 
tures for inferior and unnecessary care. Increase the 
utilization of available high-cost medical facilities. 
develop group practice wherever possible, particularly 
in the cities. 
. Anyone interested in knowing the direction of the 
economic and social changes that are taking place 
now and how these changes are likely to affect med- 
ical care in the immediate future will profit by read- 
ing the committee’s report.\ 

Joun W. Unis, M.D., Medical Supervisor, 
Washington State Department of 
Social Security 
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Conference Groups 


Board Members 
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In-Service Training Units 


District and County Offices 


As a service to our readers, we have arranged for type to be 
held 30 days after publication of each issue. Orders for 
reprints will be filled for an initial order (or a combination 
of orders) totaling 100 copies. Discounts are available on 


all quantity orders. 
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